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WANTED: AN AUTOMATIC SAFETY DEVICE 


By WILEY 


E, the Coroner's Jury, find that William 
Saunders and forty-five others came to 
their deaths as a result of a dust explosion 
in the Kinlock Mines (Pennsylvania), 
caused by breaking of a conveyor of 
faulty design in not having a safety appliance to 
prevent same from falling down slope.......... 
We fully endorse and recommend the enforcement of the 
Mine Inspectors’ report as follows: That the use of the 
conveyor be discontinued as a means of transport until 
and unless it be provided with an automatic device 
capable of preventing the conveyor from running away 
on a slope in the event of breakage of the conveyor. ' 

All but one of the fatalities were of men over 18 years 
of age (four were 19 and one was 20). These men were 
underground when the strand of the main conveyor 
broke and a loaded car slid back down the slope, pre- 
cipitating fifty or sixty tons of coal upon “excessive 
accumulations of coal dust."’ Almost instantly, accord- 
ingto the inspectors’ report, a violent explosion occurred, 
setting the tipple on fire and destroying a good deal of 
the steel structural work joining the incline to the slope 
portal. The ventilating fan was rendered useless, be- 
cause of the top being 





H. Swiet 


The forty-sixth was William Taylor, aged 17, em- 
ployed on the tipple as a conveyor inspector, ‘“whose 
duties were watching the conveyor that transported the 
coal from the mine in order to determine any defects. 
He was engaged eight hours a day at this work and stood 
on a platform where he had a good view of the conveyor 
at the time it went over the large sprocket wheels. As 
he was in direct line with the mouth of the slope he was 
severely burned and died in a hospital a few days later.” 

In other words, William's job was to substitute for 
an automatic safety device. Investigation shows that, 
as Dr. Alice Hamilton states, adolescents entering in- 
dustry are “immature in judgment, self-control, ca- 
pacity for concentration and therefore have less ability 
for sustained attention, are more easily distracted, and 
more liable to accident.’ Young boys, that is, are 
weakest in exactly the qualities most necessary for the 
inspector of machinery where defects are infrequent 
but dangerous. Few adults could sustain the unflagging 
attention required through eight monotonous hours a 
day—and fewer boys of 17. William could not, and 
forty-six lives including his own were forfeit. 

Mining is one of the dangerous occupations in | 
which child labor has been  parctically “‘abol- 
ished” in this country. 





blown off the air drift 
connecting the fan with 
the air shaft and be- 
cause of other dam- 
age to the masonry 
work. Of the 258 men in 
the mine, 38 were killed 
by the explosion and 7 
more lost their lives in 
attempting to escape by 
passageways leading to 
the slope. The rest found 
their way to the surface 
through unmarked and 
unfrequented passage- 
ways, two to four miles 
long, portions of which 
were partly filled with, 
water. j 








Thirty states (including 
Pennsylvania and all 
other important mining 
areas) prohibit mining 
for children under 16 
years. In Texas the 
minimum age is 17; in 
New Jersey, New 
Mexico, and Wisconsin it 
is 18. The Kinlock Mine 
ey ploisonistonemoredem- 
onstration hat 16 years 
is too early for employ- 
ment, whether  under- 
ground in a coal mine, or 
above ground (as in this 
case), or in any other form 
of employment in which 
human life is at hazard. 








Reprinted by courtesy of Hendrik Van Loon 
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THE PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE 


N July came the welcome announcement that a 
second ““White House Conference” on child welfare 
would be summoned in 1930 after a thorough study 

of the problems to be considered. 

The first conference, called by Theodore Roosevelt 
in 1909, was concerned primarily with the care of 
dependent children. Ten years later the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau called a Conference on Child Welfare 
Standards, which was somewhat broader in scope and 
included consideration of health, recreation, and em- 
ployment problems. The standards framed by this 
body included a set of Minimum Standards for Children 
[-ntering Employment, popularly known to child labor 
yroups as the “Children’s Bureau Standards.” 

The Conference called by President Hoover will un- 
doubtedly reformulate the standards of 1909 and 1919. 

Especially is this needed in the child labor field, 
where standards have been springing up like mush- 
rooms. The so-called “Children’s Bureau” standards, 
the standards embodied in the Uniform Child Labor 
Law recommended by the Conference of Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, the standards of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, the standards set by the Draft Conventions of 
the International Labour Office—not to mention the 
child labor program of the National Association of 
Manufacturers—are all in circulation. Without at- 
tempting any detailed comparison, a general analysis of 
these documents reveals the need for clarification and 
revision. 

One of the most important questions is, to what 
groups do the standards apply? Are they designed 
exclusively or primarily for industrial work, or do they 
apply to agriculture also? In some cases the truth 
seems to be that, though designed for industrial work, 
they were applied to agriculture—and found impracti- 
cable. 

There is need for the formulation of standards relative 
to the work of children in agriculture, even though 


legislation may not prove to be the machinery for 
translating such standards into practice. But agricul- 
tural and industrial work present two separate, and in 
many respects, quite dissimilar problems. The same 
standards are not applicable to both. To take some 
obvious examples, who would venture to decree that 
agricultural work should not begin before 7 a.m. or be 
continued after 6 p.m.? The early morning and early 
evening hours are often the most bearable parts of the 
day for work in the fields. Or who, again, would 
advocate the same machinery for the granting of work 
permits in the country as in industrial centers? A crop 
must be gathered when it is ready, and the need for 
workers may be over before all the preliminaries for 
a work permit are completed. Are permits to be re- 
quired for children working for their parents? If not, 
what is the status of children who, for instance, work on 
tenant farms in the beet fields? They are working for 
their parents but their labor is no different from that of 
children who work side by side with them but on a con- 
tract labor basis. The problems involved in the employ- 
ment of children in agriculture are difficult; yet, as 
far as little children are concerned, this is the most out- 
standing form of child labor today. 

Another question that must be faced in revising child 
labor statistics is the age at which a child shall be per- 
mitted to leave school for work. On this point there 
seems to be a wide gulf of opinion. According-to the 
Children’s Bureau standards a child should stay in 
full-time school until he is 18 unless he has completed 
the eighth grade, the Uniform Child Labor Law em- 
bodies the same standard, the National Child Labor 
Committee specifies 16 years unless he has completed 
the eighth grade, the Manufacturers’ Association, 
probably with an eye to their cheap labor supply, 
advocates 16 unless the sixth grade has been completed. 

In the light of our comparatively recent but con- 
stantly expanding knowledge regarding the nature of 
mental capacity, educability, the stimulus to the in- 
dividual of work, the need of the child for responsibility, 
the mental conflicts caused by failure whether at school 
or elsewhere, there is a big question whether a child 
unable to complete the eighth grade should be kept in 
school until 18 years, even in vocational work. The 
opposition of educators and of psychiatrists to any 
inflexible standard must be heeded. On the other hand, 
to exempt from the age restriction younger children who 
have completed a specified grade, though the practice in 
most states, seems to be without rhyme or reason. It 
excuses from school the very children who are most 
capable of profiting by further education. The whole 
idea of basing the age for school leaving on grade com- 
pletion is being challenged. To some a flat minimum 
age of 16 years seems preferable, allowing sufficient 
flexibility, under the supervision of competent school 
authorities, probably a state commission, to take care 
of the exceptional child, the so-called “behavior 

(Continued on page 4) 
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THE LEGISLATIVE CHIAROSCURO — 1929* 


By MirIAM KEELER 


SEMI IE legislative season of 1929, with 44 
states in regular session and 123 bills 
introduced of sufficient concern to child 
labor to be watched by the National 
Child Labor Committee, was a checkered 
one, marked by shady corners and occasional high lights 
rather in the manner of El Greco. Carefully prepared 
bills were smothered in committee despite the outcry 
of their friends; others were cumbered with subversive 
or weakening amendments, suffered serious mutilation, 
or were held up in one house until it was too late for 
action in the other. In more than one case the purpose 
of a bill was endangered by a technical defect over- 
looked by its sponsors—the Governors of California 
and New Jersey returned defective bills to the legisla- 
tures, which were obliged to remedy the defects and 
repass the bills. In Indiana an excellent bill authoriz- 
ing the Industrial Board to extend the list of dangerous 
occupations prohibited to children was killed by veto 
of the Governor. Many of the bills allowed to pass 
were either too unimportant to arouse opposition; or 
were compromise measures. A few bills were passed 
which tend to lower slightly their state standards. 

Important gains, however, were made in several 
states. Missouri, after a two-year educational cam- 
paign by the Women’s Legislative Committee, raised 
its status notably by a thorough revision of the child 
labor law which strengthened the minimum age pro- 
visions, including an educational requirement (6th 
grade) for the first time. Illinois was one of the few 
states to pass a child labor bill without serious com- 
promise. There the educational requirement for work 
permits was raised from the 6th to the 8th grade, and 
excellent provisions for permits for out of school hours 
were adopted, including a feature hitherto accepted 
only by California—the limitation of the combined hours 
of work and school to amaximum of 8 hours a day. In 
one other state, Maryland, the educational require- 
ment for work permits was raised, in this case from the 
5th grade to “completion of the course prescribed for 
elementary schcols in the city or county in which said 
child resides.’ This will operate as a 6th grade require- 
ment in Baltimore, which has a junior high school 
system, and elsewhere in the state as a 7th or 8th grade 
requirement. Although a compromise measure, this 
represents a real step in advance for Maryland, where 
the legislative state of mind was aptly expressed when 
a member sponsoring a progressive group of child labor 
hills was “almost thrown off the floor.’ Regulations 
regarding work permits were slightly strengthened in 
Michigan and Pennsylvania. 





* Note: A tthe moment of go'ng to press the legislatures of Georgia and Wisconsin 
were still in session. 


The continuation school laws were amended in several 
states, usually in the direction of greater flexibility. In 
California this took the form of adapting the law to the 
needs of seasonal workers. In Massachusetts a bill remi- 
niscent of her old days of educational leadership was 
watered down, in spite of the support of the Governor, 
from a downright proposal to keep working children 
under 16 in school half the school year on a cooperative 
basis, to a resolution to investigate the probable 
effects of such legislation. Minor changes in the school 
law were enacted in Iowa, Maine, Nebraska and 
Oregon. New York adopted a state system of voca- 
tional guidance. 

Theatrical employment under 10 years was prohibited 
in Minnesota by a measure which also requires special 
permits from the Industrial Commission for theatrical 
appearances during the school term under 16 years. 
In Oklahoma, on the other hand, non-resident theatrical 
performers under 15 years of age were exempted from 
the child labor regulations. Indiana exempted golf- 
caddies. And Michigan exempted nurses. 

North Carolina adopted for the first time a work- 
men's compensation act. Minors, whether legally or 
illegally employed, are included on the same basis as 
adults. Of the four remaining states having no work- 
men’s compensation system, two—Arkansas and 
I‘lorida—this year rejected proposals for its installa- 
tion. Idaho and Minnesota somewhat improved the 
status of minors by modifying the basis for calculating 
their compensation. Double or treble compensation 
for minors injured while illegally employed was sought 
in Colorado, Minnesota, New Mexico, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and Texas, but failéd of enactment in all 
cases; and in Indiana this provision, which had been re- 
garded as unconstitutional and was never enforced, was 
omitted from a new act. 

The federal child labor amendment came up for 
ratification in nine states. In Nebraska the bill passed 
the Senate but was indefinitely postponed in the House. 
Bills were defeated in the house of introduction in 
Connecticut (where its friends put up a stubborn battle 
unavailingly), Oregon and Washington. In Nevada 
its supporters were unable to force: the bill out of com- 
mittee. In the remaining states (Colorado, Kansas, 
New York and Utah) no action whatever was taken 

Some of the hottest battles leave the advocates of 
child labor legislation, although temporarily defeated, 
in a favorable position for pushing their bills at the next 
legislative session. In New Jersey, for instance, the 
bill for the protection of migratory children was finally 
forced through the Assembly intact, in spite of an at- 
tempt to kill it with an amendment limiting its en- 

(Continued on page 4) 
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forcement. to the winter months! ‘The legislature ad- 
journed without any action being taken in the Senate: 
but the director of the newly created Bureau for Women 
and Children has already announced her intention of 
dealing with the question. North Carolina failed to 
pass even a very moderate bill removing the exemption 
for children over 14 who have completed the 4th grade 
from the 48-hour law, but an educational campaign is 
already under way (one feature of which is to popularize 
child labor issues by frequent brief radio talks) which 
points to better luck next time. In Pennsylvania, two 
of a group of very strong bills were defeated by oppo- 
nents who “stubbornly refused to vote the bills out or 
to reveal either the nature or source of the opposition.” 
The double compensation bill passed the Pennsylvania 
Senate, but was never reported out of the House Com- 
mittee, and a fourth bill concerning the enforcement of 
street-trade regulations, after passing its third reading 
in the House, was sidetracked in the absence of its 
sponsor. The supporters of child labor legislation will 
be on the alert to prevent a repetition of this debacle. 
A complete revision of the Connecticut educational 
code, the work of six years, including a section extend- 
ing the work permit requirements to all kinds of em- 
ployment, after passing the House without opposition, 
went down to defeat in the Senate as “hasty legisla- 
tion’’—the victim of political spite, it is claimed. ‘This 
means a delay of two years, but scarcely permanent 
extinction. 

More significant than any number of temporary de- 
feats, is the fact that bills affecting child labor in one 
way or another were introduced this year in no less than 
37 states. And vicious or weakening bills were blocked 
in nearly every case. This indicates, in the phrase of 
the day, that the country is pretty completely ‘‘child- 
labor conscious.” Enlightened public opinion favors 
progressive child labor legislation. And public opinion 
like Antaeus, gains strength each time it is thrown down. 


* * K K KK K 
Detailed summaries of all child labor legislation, in- 


cluding bills defeated, will be mailed to any subscriber 
upon request. 


THE PRESIDENTS CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 2) 


problem,” who cannot be adjusted to the school and 
whose education seems to depend upon starting a fresh 
chain of experience—in industry, it may sometimes be. 

Whatever the solution, this problem is bound to come 
before President Hoover's Conference,where the educa- 
tor, the psychologist, the mental hygienist will join the 
social worker, the economist, and the labor leader in 
determining not only what is best for “children” but 
also what procedure leaves the most oppportunity for 
the individual child. 


We have mentioned but two questions in the field 
of child labor which the new White House Conference 
will have to tackle. There are many others; but these, 
to our mind, are among the most important—and the 
most perplexing. 


MORE CHANGES 


NE of the many good acts of Governor Pinchot’s 

regime in Pennsylvania was the appointment of 

Miss Charlotte E. Carr as Director of the 

Bureau of Women and Children of the State Depart- 

ment of Labor. Miss Carr held this post until this 

summer when, a request for her resignation being re- 
fused, she was dismissed. 

The achievements of the Bureau under Miss Carr's 
directorship were outstanding and no one even ven- 
tured to raise any criticism of her work. Herretirement 
was prompted solely by political considerations, for she 
had committed two serious offenses as a Pennsylvania 
office holder: First, although an _ effective public 
speaker, she had refused to take part in the Republican 
campaign of 1928; second, she had, along with her staff, 
refused to pay the three per cent tax (involuntary con- 
tribution) exacted of all office holders for the benefit 
of the Republican campaign fund. 

The new Director of the Bureau is Miss Sarah M. 
Soffel of Pittsburgh, Assistant City Solicitor from 1922- 
1925, and since then engaged in the practice of law in 
that city. It is to be hoped that the effective research 
and educational work carried on by Miss Carr will be 
continued by her successor. 


YOUNG NOMADS 


of discussion at the Twenty-fifth Annual Con- 
ference of the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, held at San Francisco last June. Miss Helen 
Hefferman,Commissioner of Rural Education, California 
State Department of Education, presided at the meeting 
and papers were read by Dr. George B. Mangold, 
Professor of Sociology, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and Mrs. Lillian B. Hill, Chief of the Bureau of 
Attendance and Migratory Schools, California State 
Department of Education. Dr. Mangold explained the 
causes for the increasing prevalence of nomadic life 
throughout the country and the social and educational 
problems which it creates, especially for children. Mrs. 
Hill told of California's experience in attempting to 
provide education for the children of migratory workers, 
and the plans of the Department of Education to 
develop this work. 
These papers have been reprinted and may be se- 
cured on application to the National Child Labor 
Committee 


cer eiscusi Child Workers” was the subject 
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REFLECTIONS FROM THE PRESS 


On April 15, 1904, the first meeting of the National Child Labor Committee was held in Carnegie Hall, New York 
City. The progress made during the quarter of a century just completed and the work that still lies ahead for the Com- 
mittee are outlined in a pamphlet, “The Work of the National Child Labor Committee, 1904-1929," issued this summer. 
We reprint some of the press comments on this record of achievement. 


Twenty-five years have wrought a very marked 
change in attitude of the public toward child labor. 
All attempts at federal legislation in prevention or 
restriction of labor by children have failed. But under 
the militant leadership of the National Child Labor 
Committee, organized a quarter of a century ago, great 
progress has been made through state legislation, both 
negative and positive, in liberating the child from 
menaces to its health and physical development and 
preserving its educational birthright. . . . 

New York Times 


The National Child Labor Committee is about to 
celebrate its twenty-fifth birthday ; and it has a right to 
celebrate. It has plugged along for twenty-five years, 
winning small victories and fighting big battles, and the 
sum of its achievements is impressive . . . 

It was a Southerner who founded the Committee, 
and many of its warmest friends and bitterest enemies 
have been in the South. But we can be proud of a group 
of New Yorkers who have served throughout the 
quarter century. Felix Adler, Francis G. Caffey, Homer 
lolks, Owen R. Lovejoy, Samuel McCune Lindsay, 
V. Everit Macy, Miss Lillian D. Wald, Paul M. 
Warburg and John W. Wood, all have been active in the 
Committee's work throughout the full quarter century 
It is a fortunate organization which commands the 
services of so distinguished a group of citizens for so 
long a period. New York Herald-Tribune 


It is twenty-five years since the National Child Labor 
Committee was formed for the purpose of combating 
the use of children in factories and sweatshops. During 
the quarter of a century which has elapsed a great deal 
of excellent work has been done, so that today children 
areseldom exploited by industries, though the regulations 
in many states are not as strict as they should be... . 

It is to the credit of the South that a Southerner 
founded the Committee; it is to the shame of this section 
that child labor reforms have been bitterly opposed by 
many Southerners of influence and with wealth. 

The work is still going forward, as it should. We 
know of no efforts which are more worthy and more 
entitled to succeed. Greensboro (N. C.) Record 


There is abundant justification for the statement 
made in the recent report of the National Child Labor 
Committee that it represents a record of achievement. 
The report is a review of the work of the last quarter of a 
century, the Committee having been organized in 1904. 
It is true that the goal set forth at that time has not 
yet been completely realized, but nevertheless the 
progress made refuses denial. 

Christian Science Monitor 


No Fourth of July oration about our national excel- 
lences could produce half so warm a glow of pride in us 
as the summary of twenty-five years of progress in 
fighting child labor recently issued by the National 
Child Labor Committee. The Nation 


For what it has done to rescue children from mine 
and factory and to see that every American boy and 
girl has a fair start in life the National Child Labor 
Committee deserves the gratitude not only of the boys 
and girls who are directly benefited but of the entire 
public. The whole country is the gainer from anything 
which increases the vitality and the ability of its youth. 

New York Post 


The approach to the child labor problem in the 
United States, since the conclusive defeat of the child 
labor amendment to the Constitution, has been re- 
directed into two main channels. Legislative action by 
states, rather than by a federal amendment, is, of 
course, the inevitable sequel to that defeat. And at the 
same time, as the latest bulletin of the National Child 
Labor Committee makes clear, the workers in this field 
show a growing tendency to recast the major problem, 
not in terms of child labor at all, but as a problem of 
“juvenile employment” .. . 

As long as the minimum age at which children may 
enter industry is set at 14, the work of embodying that 
standard in legislation is comparatively simple. But 
as the age limit is raised to 15, 16, or 18 years, a host of 
new complications arise... .. The National Child Labor 
Committee, in outlining its plans for the future, puts 
special emphasis on the study of this question; and it is 
by a systematic effort to ascertain the facts upon which 
the solution of these new problems of child labor depend 
that it can be most helpful. The New Republic 


The twenty-fifth birthday celebration of the National 
Child Labor Committee should find industry well 
represented among those extending their felicitations. 
The Committee's quarter century of activity has won 
it the enmity of scores of industrialists but on the whole 
industry will be apt to thank it for a work which has 
been not only far-sighted, courageous and humani- 
tarian but economically sound as well. . . . 

Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune 


The National Child Labor Committee has unques- 
tionably exerted a powerful influence in behalf of work- 
ing children. It has presented its appeal persistently 
in all places where public opinion needed to be aroused 
in order to bring about reforms in the law. It has 
trusted in the force of that opinion to accomplish its 


end Fall River (Mass.) Herald-News 
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JOB FINDING FOR JUNIORS 


By Dr. Mary H. S. Hayes, Director Vocational Service for Juniors, New York 


\ x THEN Miss Clare L. 
Lewis became direc- 
tor of the newly- 

created Division for Junior 

Placement of the New York 

State Department of Labor, 

she assumed an office unique 

in the history of education 
and industry. This division 
is the first body of its kind in the United States. The 
|-mpire State has operated junior employment bureaus 
in continuation schools for some time, but as they were 

a part of the adult employment service, and as the 

salaries were not large enough to attract expert workers, 

they did little to meet the problem of the junior 
job-hunter. 

It is worthy of note that the division which will 
reorganize and coordinate these bureaus comes into 
being under the regime and with the backing of the 
first woman Industrial Commissioner, Miss Frances 
Perkins. 

As with almost every step forward in vocational 
guidance and placement, the way was led by an 
organization of public-spirited citizens. Boston's place- 
ment bureau, now a part of the public school system, 
began as an experiment conducted by the Women’s 
Municipal League and two other societies. Public 
school guidance and placement work in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Philadelphia and other cities had similar incep- 
tions. The Vocational Service for Juniors, which set 
out in 1920 to convince the Board of Education of 
New York City, by practical demonstration, that 
guidance and placement belonged in the system, drew 
up the plan for the new State division. 

Because the Board of Education has been slow to 
assume placement work, the Vocational Service for 
Juniors turned to the State. It is several years now 
since the Board admitted the organization's plea and 
put an appropriation for vocational counselors in its 
budget, but the eight counselors it has appointed thus 
far have been assigned to junior high schools, and are 
occupied with guidance, not placement. The Vocational 
Service for Juniors felt strongly, from its experiences in 
its free placement bureaus, that the thousands of 
youngsters who leave school at fourteen or fifteen to 
take out working papers need guidance and protection. 

It felt that a civilization which spends so much 
money on high schools and advanced grade courses for 
hoys and girls who can use these opportunities ought to 
give some attention to those who cannot, or who do not. 
As the State Labor Department already had the 
machinery set up for junior employment bureaus, a plan 
for their reorganization was submitted to the Industrial 
Commissioner last fall. It called for an annual expen- 





Courtesy White-W uliams Foundation 


diture of $106,000, for a skilled director and a sufficient 
staff of trained counselors, the number being based on 
the registration of the thirteen continuation schools to 
be covered, which is over 65,000. 

The Commissioner included the item in the 1929-30 
budget and the plan was supported by twenty-two 
important organizations, such as the New York State 
Federation of Labor, the Women’s Trade Union League 
and the Welfare Council of New York City. It survived 
Albany, but with its wings much clipped, for the 
appropriation was cut to $20,000. Commissioner 
Perkins has made the most of this, hoping, she said, to 
create a division ‘which shall be its own argument for 
enlargement. ” 

In selecting Miss Lewis for director she chose a 
woman to whom employment problems are meat and 
drink. At college (Western Reserve University and 
University of Wisconsin) she specialized in economics. 
For some years she was a traveling supervisor of 
women's employment bureaus in the West. Since 1926 
she has been head placement counselor for the Vocational 
Service for Juniors. 

With its small appropriation, the New York State 
Division for Junior Placement can add but five expert 
counselors to the present staff. The old workers are 
to be trained in the new methods at the free placement 
bureau which the Vocational Service for Juniors main- 
tains at the West Side Continuation School in Man- 
hattan. Miss Lewis is determined, though her staff is 
small, to give every boy and girl who applies to the 
State for a job the sympathetic attention of a counselor. 
When a child is found to have quit school not from 
financial need but from restlessness or because he had 
blundered into courses that did not interest him, the 
counselor will urge him to return to school, and will 
try to guide him into studies that appeal to him. 

The child who must earn, or who will not go to school 
longer than the law compels, will be given the best 
available job. Every place to which a child is sent 
will be visited beforehand. There are not many worth- 
while jobs for youngsters now. The days when they 
could go into a shop and learn a trade are gone. Still, 
even today a counselor who knows employment con- 
ditions can sometimes get a lad who has, say, an urge 
for printing into a job where he can rise to be a com- 
positor, or can put a girl who wants to design dresses 
into an establishment where she may gain a foothold. 

Miss Lewis is in charge of nine junior employment 
offices in Greater New York, one in Albany, one in 
Buffalo, one in Rochester and one in Syracuse. In each 
of these cities she will form an advisory committee com- 
posed of local industrial, labor and welfare leaders, 
many of whom have already their 
support. 


volunteered 
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THE CHILD Grows Up. By Evelyn Sharp. John Lane, 
The Bodley Head Limited, London. 1929. 


Evelyn Sharp, with the deftness of the artist, becom- 
ing from time to time a child herself, portrays the 
London child growing up and going to work in so graphic 
a manner that the reader too catches the child's view- 
point and sees not the child's mistakes, but rather a 
child reacting normally to an environment for which he 
is in no wis€ responsible. 


One rejoices with Florence who outwitted her grand- 
mother and didn't have to go into service, agonizes with 
Herbert of 14 years, for whom a way could not be found 
to be a child and go to school, understands perfectly 
poor Billy who lost his job because he “‘cheeked the 
boss,” grows mute with David who is not a Robot 
and yet must take a Robot job, understands why Kitty 
had to escape from her one-room house even though 
escape meant going into a gambling hall with Leonard, 
and sees nothing strange or abnormal in Mike pre- 
tending death. 

But the material for these story-sketches of working 
children was gathered chiefly from Miss Sharp's ex- 
perience on the Advisory Committee of the Juvenile 
Employment Exchange and in clubs for working chil- 
dren, and it is with adult eyes that we see these en- 
thusiastic boys and girls, ambitious, alert, keen to start 
their first work, change in a few years into apathetic, 
discouraged youths, ready to take any job that will 
have them. And it is likewise with our adult under- 
standing that we realize the inevitableness of such a 
transition so long as youngsters leave school, mere 
children, untrained for any job, ignorant of the working 
world, in which they are doomed to ‘grow up.’ 


The child grows up—a little sooner in the town than 
elsewhere, and soonest of all in the by-streets, where the 
doors of the public day-schools are closed against its 
seventh-standard pupils at an age when, in less crowded 
parts of the town, boys and girls are going away from 
home to another kind of public school for the first time. 
If we want to know what happens to the children of our 
by-streets in the years when they are growing into men 
and women, we must go and seek them, after the age 
of 14, not in beautiful playing-fields where history of a 
kind is in the making still, perhaps, but in the duller 
grown-up parts of the town, on vans and on benches, 
in factories and workshops and retail stores, and some- 
times in continuation schools and technical colleges, 
or in clubs and places where they play.” BBS 





SOUTHERN Mii Hits. By Lois MacDonald. Pub- 
lished by Alex L. Hillman, New York City. 1928. 


Southern Mill Hills was written “to present a pic- 
ture of the southern cotton mill operative and his com- 
munity life, and to make some estimate as to what the 
conditions mean.” 

The author is well fitted for this task. By birth a 
South Carolinian, she lived near a mill village, and later 
held a night job on a ‘‘mill hill,” living in the mill 
village. She also spent some time in Lancaster, Eng- 
land, studying industrial conditions there. 

After reviewing the development of the cotton mill 
industry in the South, the author describes three typical 
mill villages, one in South Carolina and two in North 
Carolina. The attitude of the manufacturers made an 
accurate Statistical study impossible, Fut the study is 
a sympathetic picture of a people who are Southern, 
native born, once rural, now nomadic, unsettled, in- 
secure, and uneducated. It is the picture of “‘in- 
dividualistic farmers thrust into an industrial environ- 
ment.”’ It is the picture of a people set apart, class 
conscious as an isolated social group, feeling the stigma 
attached to being mill workers and regretting that their 
children must almost of necessity become mill operatives 
also. A picture of a people complaining of their work, 
their long hours, low wages, but finding little or no 
fault with the management—a people not yet ‘class 
conscious in the sense of realizing that they are bound 
together as workers in a rapidly evolving economic 
system.” B: B.S. 





MEDICAL SERVICE IN A CONTINUATION SCHOOL.” By E. 
H. Lewinski-Corwin, Ph.D. and Alice E. Paulsen, 
Ph.D. From the Transactions of the American 
Child Health Association, 1928. New York. 


This paper describes the organization of the medical 
service in an experiment now being carried on in one of 
the continuation schools of New York City by the 
Public Education Association in cooperation with the 
Department of Education and the Department of 
Health. The experiment involves a thorough examina- 
tion of the 5000 pupils semi-annually, in some cases over 
a period of three years, with persistent follow-up work 
until defects are actually remedied, thus affording an 
opportunity to observe the effect of various occupations 
on the development and the health of the child. “It 
includes an attempt to study adolescent child life in 
relation to occupation and the formu!ation of effective 
standards of guidance in occupational adjustments and 
physical fitness.” Its proponents stress the especial 
need for such careful medical supervision in continua- 
tion schools, even more than in elementary schools, as 
the continuation school reaches children during the 
crisis of entry into industry, which often coincides with, 
or closely follows, the age of pubescence. 
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A Stupy OF ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS IN JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 

I-ROM TRUANCY TOCRIME—A Stuby oF 251 ADOLEs- 
CENTS. By the Sub-Commission on Causes and 
Effects of Crime. The Crime Commission of New 
York State, Albany. 1928. 

The first of these reports is based on a detailed study 
of a congested area in New York City with a par- 
ticularly high average of juvenile delinquency. 

The effect of employment in street trades is summed 
up as follows: ““The boy who has learned how to earn a 
living on the street figuratively and sometimes literally, 
tells his parents ‘to go to the devil.’ He does not have to 
appear for meals, no matter how appetizingly they are 
prepared, when the hot-dog stand and the soda parlor 
invite him to spend his dimes. ... Nor does he have to 
plead and whine for a ‘nickel fer de pitchers.” He goes 
to shows as often and perhaps oftener than the home- 
boy. Workers with delinquent boys will corroborate 
the fact that the youngster who has learned to earn a 
living on the streets is a hundred times harder to direct 
into more normal channels than the boy who merely 
plays on the street.” 

With regard to violations of the street trades law, 
the report states: ‘It would be impossible to determine 
the number of boys who sell papers at night illegally. 
Our preliminary study indicates that on week nights 
hundreds sell, in Manhattan alone. The commonly 
admitted prevalence of crowds of newsboys on subway 
trains on Saturday night would probably raise the 
numbers selling at that time throughout the city to 
several thousands. ’ 

And, again, ‘The police made no effort to chase chil- 
dren home. Even the youngest sold their wares with 
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impunity. Several times, police and children were on 
the same street corner.... During the past winter even 
several little girls under 10 were seen selling gum in 
front of theatres at 11 p.m., by our investigator, with 
police patrolling the same block.” 

Among its recommendations the report includes: 
““TIlegal street trading, at late night hours, by children 
under 16 must be stopped. The police must be warned 
to enforce the laws governing street trading and should 
be provided with an adequate staff for protective work. 
... It is suggested that enforcement efforts be directed 
toward breaking up illegal sales to minors by news- 
dealers at newspaper distribution centers and that the 
law governing street trades be strengthened by making 
it a misdemeanor for adults to sell newspapers to chil- 
dren under 16, for re-sale after the legal hours.” 

The study of 251 adolescents, in addition to analyzing 
statistically the nature of their offenses and the social 
factors involved, gives 45 detailed case histories. The 
type of job held and the degree of skill are among the 
factors considered. 

Both studies were made for the sub-commission on 
Causes and Effects of Crime by Harry M. Shulman. 





E:DUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT OF PROBLEM CHILDREN. 
By Richard H. Paynter and Phyllis Blanchard. 
The Commonwealth Fund, New York. 1929. 
$1.00. 

On the basis of a study of 167 children in Los Angeles 
and 163 children in Philadelphia by the demonstration 
child guidance clinics of the National Committee of 
Mental Hygiene, the authors tentatively conclude that 
children with behavior problems show no _ general 
tendency to low educational achievement. 
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J. R. Swan, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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| I am opposed to child labor and wish to assist in your efforts to eliminate | 
it from this country. | 
Enclosed is $............ for the support of your work. 


Tue AMERICAN CHILD is sent to all members contributing $2 or more. 
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